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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


GLANDERS IN HORSES, &c. 

Mr Fessennen—I observe in your last num- 
ber, an inquiry concerning the disease in horses, 
which is called the ‘glanders,’ I should like to 
make a few remarks upon this dreadful but very 
obseure disease. 

The glanders is not so common a disease in 
those parts of New England, in which I have 
resided, as in Europe: neither is its near relation, 
the Farcy, Strange as it may appear, though I 
have seen the farcy here, I have had no case 
come under my regular inspection. I have known, 
however, great ravages committed by the glanders, 
and have had opportunities of inspecting glander- 
ed horses daily. It is well established at the 
present day, that no cure is known for glanders ; 
but it is said, that of the thousands of them which 
have been made the subjects of experiment in the 
vast military and other studs of England, France, 
and Germany, one horse was fairly cured by art, 
It is also well established, or (if I may be allowed 
to use the expression as I wish to hold no contro- 
versy upon the subject,) it is almost well establish- 
ed, that, when the horses have been turned out 
and left to nature for successive seasons, this dis- 
ease has occasionally run itself out. I was 
requested to examine a horse, suspected to be glan- 
dered, from a large stable, within the last year. 
His left nostril, as is generally the case, was alone 
affected : and I advised the animal to be destroyed, 
which was not done, 

The much important and encouraging change 
that has taken place in the opinion of the best 
informed persons on this subject, is as to the dis- 
ease being often propagated by contagion. It is 
now generally thought, that except the poison 
enter the system through some sore or wound, a 
horse may even eat the same mash which a gland- 
ered horse has left, without danger, It may, 
however, be always given by inoculation to other 
horses, and to jackasses, and, I suppose, mules. 
It will also produce, it is said, distressing effects 
upon the human system, The matter of gland- 
ers is, in fact, a most inveterate and malignant 
poison, Still, it is said, and I have no doubt 
with justice, that the disease generally arises 
from other causes than contagion. The horse I 
mentioned had always stood in a large coach- 
stable, bu, no other case has yet appeared in it, 
It is proper however, to seclude a horse suspected 


to be glundered, and to direct those attending him | 





——_ — 


horses or colts, is the European strangles : which | 
cannot be well mistaken, and generally leaves, 
I had, however, | old states :—all cannot flee to the west, and there 


them better than it found them, 
once seven or eight affected with a swelling of 


A new era is approaching and better systems of 
cultivation will be forced upon the farmer of the 


repeat the exhausting practices which have run down 


the glands, with an excessive and enormous dis- | the sot! of countries once proverbially productive ; more 


charge both from them, «nd from their nostrils, | 


and lasting but avery few days. One of the 
colts has since had the common strangles ; and a 
mare had had them before, I consequently con- 
sidered it allied to the distemper. 

I observe an account of a peculiar affection 
attacking the cattle of a gentleman in Maine, 
For the sake of accuracy, so important a thing 
in agricultural writings, and the importance of 
which has been so amply, of late descanted on in 
your useful paper, I beg leave to inform this gen- 
tleman that we do not admit of the term ‘ blooded,’ 
or more properly ‘ blood,’ stock being applied to 
any particular breed of horned cattle. He alludes, 
I presume, to Short Horns. I am myself an ad- 
mirer of those cattle : but it is worth remark, that 
in their own country a distinct breed still holds 
way with them, and is often preferred : viz. the 
Herefordshire, The characterstics of the im- 
proved Durham Short Horns, being the precise 
opposite of those of broad-horns, it seems a pecu- 
liarly ineligible term. 

It may not be a new occurrence to some others, 
but it is so to me, that there is a remarkably beau- 
tiful and thriving wild pear tree, bearing excellent 
fruit, within a short distance of my farm, grow- 
ing on one of the beaches of the Atlantic, and 
frequently covered by the tide. 

J. L. ELWYN. 

Portsmouth, N. H. Dec. 22, 1830. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


ON WHEAT. 

Mr Fessenpen—lI entirely concur, with your 
correspondent 8, L. in the New England Farmer 
of the 10th, as respects the practicability of raising 
ample crops of wheat from the old lands of New 
England, although it may be doubtful whether it 
would be profitable at this time to make this crop 
a leading object of the cultivator’s attention. It 
appears to be sufficiently proved that old lands 
will grow wheat, by the fact, that fields now 
yield this grain which must have done so in the 
days of Julius Cesar, nor is the wheat culture 
limited to particular latitudes—it is the grain of 
the world, 

The first essays in cultivation, like the infant 
stages of every branch of human knowledge, are 


on touching the diseased nostril, to wash their hands | Necessarily rude ;—the Selling of trees and serateh- 
in soap and water, before going near other horses. | "8 the rooty surface with the harrow constitute 

The glanders and the distemper, though con. | the whole ‘art and _ mystery *of wheat culture 
ceived to proceed from somewhat similar causes, | With the hardy frontier settler—nature does the 


are wholly different diseases, In the last the dis- 
charge is always from both nostrils : and generally 
attacks young horses, particularly when first put 
into hot or town stables. This is fully as common 
a disease here as in Europe, but it is not nearly 
so fatal. No horse should ever be fed or worked 
when suffering from it: and numbers of our best 
young horses are greatly injured by its being done. 

A third disease, generally affecting young 





remainder, and she seldom disappoints him. 

Indian corn is sometimes planted with an aze 
and is suffered to mature, without the plough or 
hoe on the new cleared lands. This mode of pro- 
ceeding, however, if continued on the same lands 
after the strong vegetable properties of the soil 
have become exhausted, would be productive of 
results that might make some believe, Indian corn 
could not succeed on old lands, 





labor must be bestowed on a smaller surface than is 
now practised.—The poverty caused by naked 
fallows, must be repaired by rotation of crops, finer 
tilth, and judicious applications of manures.—By 
these means, it may be reasonably anticipated 
that before the lapse of half a century, it will be 
no novelty to produce fifty bushels of wheat to 
the acre, where now it would be deemed an act of 
temerity to attempt its growth! 

The necessity for the aids of agricultural science 
will be first experienced in the oldest of our settle- 
ments.—This necessity will, no doubt, lead to 
improvements and exertions, that must place the 
agriculture of the Atlantic States on a higher scale 
than in regions where nature has been more bounti- 
ful, but where those bounties have been taxed un- 
duly. Let not the New England man despond, 
therefore, nor too lightly estimate the soil on 
which he has been born and nurtured.—He may be 
assured, that, if there be a state of independence 
allowed to mortals, his chance of enjoying it is 
equal to that of any of his species, 

A New York Farmer. 

Saratoga County, Dec. 14, 1830. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


SALT USEFUL FOR MILCH COWS. 

Coliyns, in his ‘Ten Minutes’ Advice on the use 
and Abuse of Salt, as a Manure,’ says that a lump 
of salt, hung up for milch cows to lick occasion- 
ally, entirely removes the peculiar turnip taste 
from milk and butter, My cows have eaten wr- 
nips, spring and fall, for ten years; yet in two or 
three instances only do I remember that this food 
imparted any bad flavor to the milk and butter. 
I never conjectured the reason, until the remark 
of Collyns met my view. My practice for years 
has been,to have salt troughs under my cattle 
sheds, daily accessible to my cows ; and probably 
in the instances noticed, the salt troughs were 
from negligence empty. Salt is beneficial to cat- 
tle, as a condiment, as well as to men. Why then 
is it not as important that the former should have 
it with their daily food as well as the latter? Ihave 
never known animals do themselves injury by 
using it to excess. The consumption of salt is 
but very little increased by the practice I adopt, 
while the waste is diminished, The books tell us 
that the free use of salt among cattle, isa great 
preventive of disease, and powerful promoter of 
thrift. Reason and experience seem to justify 
the remark. 


Albany, Dee. 23. J. BUEL, 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


LATE FROSTS. 

To prevent the effect of late frosts upon the 
blossoms of fruit trees, William Stowe recommends, 
in the Gardener’s Magazine, that the trunks, amd par- 
ticularly the collar, being that part which joins 
the trunk to the root, be covered witha bay or 
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straw band, before the blossoms open. An apple 
tree thus protected, resisted, in bloom, a frost of 


OPERATIONS OF STEAM. 
‘A steam fire extinguishing engine has recently 


15 degrees, or atemperature of 17° Fahren. been invented in England, which will deliver from 


while the blossoms on surrounding trees, not pro- | 
tected, were destroyed. The protected trees bore 
an uncommon burthen of fruit, Mem. Remember 
to make the experiment next spring, on apple and 
other fruit trees. 

I am induced to believe, that it is not so much | 
the intensity of cold, as the sudden change of 
temperature, that proves destructive to the blossom, 
or rather the germen, The two last seasons, the 
blossoms of my apricots, and in some instances 
of the peaches, appeared only in the higher branch- 
es and tops—not because, as I conceive, it was 
less cold there than below, but because it was 
not so warm, when the sun shone. 
the peach produces best in the most exposed posi- 
tions and coldest aspects, where the greatest equi- | 
librium of temperature prevails. Rhododendrons, 
and other tender evergreens, about. Paris, died 
last winter, where planted in a southern exposure, 
while those exposed to the north were unhurt. 
The Verbenum, Madeira nut and Altheas have been 
killed down, in protected situations, exposed to 
the full rays of the morning sun, while they have 
stood well in exposed situations, It is evident 
that sudden alternations of heat and cold are ex- 
tremly prejudicial to the vital organs of vegetables 
as well as of animals, The collar, Mr Knight 
considers the most sensitive part of the plant ; and 
Mr Stowe’s experiment seems to show, that the 
hay band tends to preserve an equilibrium, by de- 
fending this sensitive part against the two extremes, 
or rendering the transition more gradual. The 
apple, potato and other vegetables may be frozen 
and thawed without destroying the vitality, if the 
thawing process is carried on gradually, and be- 
yond the reach of atmospheric air. Our potato 
fields afford ample demonstration of this. 

The hay band serves another important purpose, 
when placed around the peach, If closely wound 
round the trunk and the earth a little raised at the 
surface, it protects the tree from the injurious 
effects of the peach borer or worm; as the fly 
must deposit its eggs at too great a distance from 
the ground, for the larve to reach its winter 
quarters, under ground, before the frosts destroy it. 

On looking farther into my text book, I find 
that Loudon confirms the utility of the practice of 
Mr Stowe; he says that Magnolias, delicate stand- 
ard Roses, and other half hardy shrubs, are thus 
protected about Paris and London, merely taking 
care to cover well the collar. 


Albany Nursery, Dec. 14, 1830. 5. BUEL. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


ASPARAGUS. 

I think an error prevails in the method or- 
dinarily adopted in cultivating this delicious vege- 
table. The object seems to be to grow a long 
blanched stock ; which to be sure is inviting to the 
superficial buyers,—but at the table is found 
stringy, tough and bitter. The roots must lie deep 
and the growth be comparatively slow ; my roots 
have but a superficial covering of earth. Their 
growth is early and rapid ; and as I cut at the 
surface, the grass is tender, succulent, well flavored, 
and the whole of it eatable. I cover my beds in 
winter with manure, but rake it off and fork the 
ground in the spring. 


Albany Nursery, Dec, 1830. J. BUEL. 


At the north, | 


| 40 to 50 tons of water per hour to an elevation of 
“from 60 to 90 feet, according to the adjutage of 
the wind. On a calm day the distance of 140 feet 
has been acomplished. This isthe machine (says 
| Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine, for Oct.) that prop- 
‘erly applied, wili at some future time, plough and 
sow 1000 acres ina week, and reap the crop in a 
day. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


EXAMINATIONS OF FARMS. 

Mr Fessenpen—I read with much interest, 
‘in your last number, the report of the Committee 
on Farms, in the county of Middlesex, and think 
| the practice of examining farms, and the differ- 
jent modes in which they are cultivated, with | 
close scrutiny, by judicious committees, will have | 
a good effect on husbandmen throughout the | 
Commonwealth, 

The task of such Committees is sometimes 
difficult, always arduous, and oftentimes exposes | 
them to the charge of partiality or carelesness in 
making their awards—each ambitious candidate | 
for a premium valuing more highly his own im- 
provements than those of his neighbors. 

To obviate all charges of partiality or sem- 
blance of favoritism, I would have committees 
govern themselves, by some fixed principle by 
which the community generally might see at once 
the true foundation of the preference given in the 
awards. The grand object should be to show 
clearly the advantages of correct and economical 
cultivation over that of a different character. 
For this purpose, committees should be careful to 
compare the number of improved acres in a farm 
with the value of its produce—taking always 
into view the expense of cultivation, and the 
condition of the farm before the improvements | 
commenced ; then, whether the farm be large or | 
small, if the productions are similar in kind on 
each, it would seem more easy to come toa cor- 
rect conclusion, 


recommended forthree of them. Iam but par- 
tially acquainted with the Committee, but pre-| 
sume they intended to make a candid award, not 


taking for facts the statement in the report, I can- 
not avoid coming to a different conclusion from 
the committee. 

The smallest farm—Mr Bucxminster’s—ap- 
pears, by the report, to maintain more stock—at 
less expense—and with a soil poorer, three years 
ago, than either of the three which obtained 
premiums, The whole produce, indeed, on that 
seems more valuable in proportion to its acres, 
labor, and purchased manure, than on the lar- 
ger farms. That too on land which three years ago 
produced comparatively nothing. 

To compare them I will suppose the produce 
necessary to keep one horse will keep 2 cows or 
oxen. The smallest farm then, exclusive of ‘a 
thrifty nursery’ and ‘one acre of locust trees, 
supports 8 cows. That is 20 acres support 8 
cows. 

Capt. Ricuarpson’s 40 acres support 11 cows. 
They ought to support 16. 

Deacon Hurgarp’s 60 acres support equal to 
12cows. This should support 24. 





Capt. WHeeer’s 63 acres support equal to 174 
cows through the year. They should support 25. 


It is true Capt. R. sold (this year) 16 tons of 
hay. We must infer that this had been accumula- 
ting for years, because his other 9 tons would not 
support his stock of 11 cows. And he is the 
| only one who has sold hay. But we see that be- 
sides purchasing 500 bushels of ashes yearly, and 
the use of the refuse of his slaughter house, and 
candle-factory, he purchases quantities of feet and 
heads of animals from Lowell. 


Now with these actual expenses and the ben- 
efit of a ‘slaughter house, which alone supports 
4 hogs,’ it does not appear that his annual pro- 
duce is, in proportion, equal to Mr B.’s 


Deacon H. buys no manure and sells no hay. 
He keeps 12 cows instead of 24. 


Capt. W. has purchased for 9 years, the whole 
}manure of the largest stable in the county. He 
jsells no hay—he keeps 174 cows instead of 25. 
Mr B.’s proportion, As Mr B, bas purchased 
only 40 loads in three years, and 200 bushels of 
leached ashes, and as his ‘thrifty nursery’ 
‘planted on’ ¢ exhausted ground,’ must have re- 
‘quired at least the 40 loads in three years, (which 
nursery is not counted as any part of the produce 
of his farm) as the whole of his pasture and 
mowing grounds, as by report, were 3 ycars back, 
‘much reduced’—the six acres of peat meadow 
‘considered of little value,’ it strikes me 'forci- 
bly that the smallest farm, which obtained no 
premium, must have been managed with more 
skill, and of course was better entitled to the 
Society’s premium than either of the others. 





The truth is, small farms are more productive 
in proportion than large ones, 

They are managed at less expense—less labor 
is hired. 

They lie nearer the barn and the house, All 








the produce therefore is more easily stored—the 


| manure more easily carted, and the cattle more 


‘readily driven to pasture. 


| hope, sir, our Committees will not despise 


small farms, Yours, 


The Report of the Committee states that al A Smart Fanuen. 


. . | 
farms were examined, and that premiums were 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


| IMPROVEMENT IN GRAFTING. 


knowing any reason why they should not. "But | T G. Fessenpen, Esq — 


Dear Strn—For the three last years I have been 
in the habit of side-grafting 
into the roots of small apple 
and pear stocks. I dig down 
to where the perpendicular 
root or bole is of sufficient size, 
an inch under ground, more or 
less, and make an oblique cut 
into it at an angle of about 25 
degrees with the stem, and in 
sert my scion. The first two 
years I applied some clay and 
manure around where the scion 
was inserted, but the last spring, I only replaced 
the earth, and closely pressed it down. 

The last year I used scions of one, two, and 
three years’ growth, and they all took, and have 
grown very well. I send you samples of the mode 
of inserting them. 

Yours respectfully, 
BENJAMIN SHURTLEFF. 








Boston, December 27, 1830. 
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MRCOOK’S ADDRESS, 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE MASSACHUSETTS HOR- 
TICULTURAL SOCIETY, AT THEIR SECOND AN- 
NIVERSARY, SEPTEMBER 10, M pD CCC XXX. 


Mr President, and Gentlemen of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society— 


The propitious circumstances under which we 





have assembled to celebrate our second annual 
festival, must be gratifying to all who cherish an 





The pursuits of horticulture are salutary to the 
physical and moral nature of man, They impart 
vigor to the body, and expansion and elevation to 
the mind, The plants that are everywhere scat- 
tered in his pathway, and around, above and 
beneath him, delighting the senses with their sweet- 
ness, their simplicity, their grandeur, and perfect 
adaptation to his joys and to his necessities, are 


‘silent but impressive emblems of the benignity of 


| whose auspices they were derived, or introduced to 
public notice. 

An opinion seems to be entertained by some of 
our most experienced cultivators that few if any of 
the choice varieties of pears, considered by others as 
native fruits, are indigenous to our soil. That this 
opinion is not well founded, I think has been 
abundantly demonstrated by the production of some 


‘inthe instances to which 1 have before referred. 





interest in the prosperity of our institution, and | our heavenly Father, admonisning the recipient of | Those fruits were discovered in isolated situa- 
more particularly to those who have labored to|his indebtedness, and claiming from him the|tions, in pastures or in the woods, or generally 


acquire for it its present prosperous and elevated 
condition, The experiment has been fairly tested, 
and thus far its results are too apparent to permit 
even the most sceptical to doubt of either its utility 
or its final success. Its interests are too closely 
identified with the general good, as well as with 
individual comfort and happiness to allow us to 
waver in our hopes, or to falter in our exertions to 
effect the original design of its creation, 

We have not come up hither to recount the 
exploits of military prowess, or to mingle in the 
strife, or participate in the conquests of political 
gladiators. We come not to swell the pans of 
the conqueror or to mourn over our prostrate liber- 
ties. We come not to indulge in the feelings 
which are incited by the contemplation of such 
objects, for we war not with the sword, nor seek 
to gather laurels in the field of hostile or fierce 
contentions. 

But we have come together at the ingathering 
of the harvest, to exhibit an acceptable offering 
ofa portion of its bounties, We have come inthe 
pacific and general spirit of the pursuits we love, 
to participate in the enjoyments the occasion im-| 
parts, and we have come to reciprocate the con- 
gratulations of the season, in the success with 
which our labors and our experiments have been 
crowned, 

The primitive employment of man was that of a 
tiller of the ground, and the garden of Eden, 
planted and ornamented by the hand of its Crea- 
tor, was assigned to the care of our great pro- 
genitor, ‘to dress and to keep it.’ From the ear- 
liest period of the world to the present day, the 
cultivation of the ground has been viewed with 
special favor by all civilized nations. Even 
heroes, philosophers, and statesmen have sought 
in rural employments a temporary relaxation from 
the cares and perplexities incident to their public 
labors, It is not necessary to explore the annals 
of ancient history for the names of individuals who 
have been thus distinguished. The records of 
our own times, and especially of our own country, 
and our own personal observations, afford instan- 
ces of illustrious men who have been thus preemi- 
nent, and there are those now living among us, 
who, by their precept and exampie, by their 
scientific and practical knowledge and skill, and 
devotion to its interests, have imparted an impulse 
to the pursuit, that will be felt and acknowledged 
Jong after they have ceased to cheer us by their 
presence, or to influence us by their personal illus- 
trations. 

The pursuits of horticulture are peaceful, The 
cultivation of fruits and flowers is an unfailing 
source of pleasant and instructive occupation 
and amvsement. Labor is lightened, and care is 
recompensed, and industry is cheered in the con- 
templation of the expanding beauties of spring, in 
the delightful fragrance and glowing and grateful- 
anticipations of summer, and in the consumma- 
tion of our hopes in autumn. 





return of a sincere and lively gratitude. 


Industry, intelligence, and skill are indispensable 
agents in the business of horticulture, A thorough 
acquaintance with the views of eminent scientific 
and experimental writers, as well as with the more 
legible and definite compositions of nature, are 
essential to the formation of an accomplished, and 
distinguished cultivator. The information we de- 
rive from study, as from the practical observations 
of the workings of inanimate nature’ will adminis- 
ter to our success, and prevent in a measure the 
recurrence of errors which flow from inattention, 
or from the want of some established system of 
operation. A judicious selection of soil and 
aspect is necessary to the health of the plant, and 
will repay our care in the vigor of its growth, and 
in the improvement of the quality and quantity of 
its fruit. 


The opinions of foreign writers, however applica- 
ble they may be in practice tothe mode of cultiva- 
tion pursued in those regions of which they treat 
are not always suited to the climate and soil of 
that which adopts them. That which is ascer- 
tained to be of practical utility in one country, 
under ‘one climate, may be unfavorable to the 
production or maturity of the same variety of 
fruit or vegetables, or ornamental trees in another. 
In some climates, indigenous and exotic plants and 
fruit, that require the aid of artificial culture and 
great care in their preservation, are matured in 
others with comparatively little labor. Unaasist- 
ed nature performs nearly all that is needful in 
their production, relieving man from the toil and 
anxiety of cultivation, and affording him, at the 
appropriate season, a portion of her abundance. 
The present flourishing condition of horticulture 
in our country may, I think, be ascribed to the 
refined taste and liberality of its citizens, and in a 
measure to the improved condition of those whose 
ingenuity and industry is exerted in affording the 
means of gratifying that taste, and exciting that 
liberality, A laudabie spirit of competition has 
been awakened among the practical and amateur 
cultivators in this vicinity, which I hope will be 
productive of great and useful results to the 
community, We have witnessed with no ordinary 
gratification the increasing variety of flowers, the 
introduction of new and valuable kinds of fruit, 
and the amelioration of those which have been 
long familiar to us. And among those fruits which 
we may, without the imputation of a violent pre- 
sumption, eonsider as original native productions, 
the Baldwin Apple, the Seckle, Cushing, Wilkinson, 
Gore’s Heathcote, Lewis, Andrews, and Dix Pears, 
the Lewis or Boston Nectarine, and the Downer 
Cherry, may be classed among the most desirable 
of their kinds. 

It is true that the introduction of these several 
varieties of fruits was the result of accident ; this 
consideration does not diminish their value, nor 
should detract from the merit of those under 


remote from habitations, and where no traces of 
‘man’s device’ could be discernible in their vicinity 
or the ameliorating effects upon the tree itself, by 
| engrafting or inoculation. In some cases we have 
| positive evidence, derived from the personal obser- 
, vation of the proprietor, that the tree originated in 
the place it new occupies, and has never been sub- 
jected to the operation of artificial change, The 
process of raising ameliorated fruits of this de- 
scription ‘s very slow, if we wait the development 
of the product in the maturity of the original tree, 
The first generation of fruit may afford the desir- 
ed degree of amelioration, although the balance 
of probabilities may be against the fulfilment of 
that expectation. A more summary mode of pro- 
ducing the desired result is to transfer a shoot or 
a bud from a young plant toa* thrifty mature tree, 
and to plant the seed of the fruit that it may pro- 
duce, and thus proceed in the multiplication of 
chances by alternate planting and engrafting from 
the fruit and plant produced, until the required 
quality is obtained, This, according to the theory 
of an ingenious modern writer, may be effected 
in the fifth or sixth generation, The experiment, 
though it may require much time and labor, and 
demand no inconsiderable share of patience, is 
worthy the attention of those, whose views are not 
confined to the narrow precincts of a selfish and 
exclusive policy, but are disposed to imitate their 
predecessors in the liberal provision they made for 
their successors, ButI make not this appeal to 
any who are actuated by similar feelings to those 
which were indulged by the enlightened legislator, 
who, in the discussion of a subject bearing some 
analogy to this, inquired, what has posterity done 
for us! that we should be required to do this for 
our posterity ! 

The reflection that we may not realize the 
advantages of those experiments, should not deter 
us from making them. We should be influenced 
by more patriotic and liberal sentiments, Every 
generation of men is a link in the great chain that 
has been forming from the creation of the world, 
connecting the present with the past, and is to be 
lengthened outt hrough succeeding ages. Be it our 
province then, as it is our duty, to preserve the 
brightness of this chain, that our appropriate divi- 
sion of it may loose nothing upon a comparison 
with all its parts, but that the period of which it 
is typical, may be regarded as one that was char. 
racterized by a suitable respect for ourselves, and 
as a stimulus to the coming generation to evince 
a like regard to the claims of those who are to 


follow. 
[To be continued.] 





* It has been suggested to me by a distinguished Hor- 
ticulturist, that this experiment would probably succeed 
better, if the shoot or bud were placed upon an old tree, 
or one of slow growth, as it would thus earlier develope 
the fruit. 





The first tri-colored flag hoisted during the 3 glo- 
rious days was made of the garments of a dead soldier 
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Mr Frssenpen—Although commendable ef- 
forts have been made in several parts of the coun- 
try, to introduce and multiply most of the choice 
varieties of fruits, and our cities are now tolerably 
well supplied, from the gardens and orchards in 
their immediate vicinities, still there is a lament- 
able negligence, of this important culture, through- 
out the union. Without going beyond the bounds 
of our own Commonwealth, how rare is it to find 
any fruit, other than the most indifferent wilding 
apples, save in a few gardens, or estates in some 
of the most flourishing villages. Strawberries, 
raspberries, cherries, apricots, plums, peaches, 
pears, and grafted apples are so little cultivated, 
that a large portion of the inhabitants never even 
taste them, during the successive seasons of their 
maturity; and every owner of an acre of land 
could annually enjoy them all, with but trifling 
Jabor and expense. <A fewrods of ground, appro- 
priated to a nursery, would afford stocks for all the 
kinds of fruit trees, which flourish in this climate. 
Scions or buds, of the best varieties, are easily 
obtained, and in a few years, each house, however 
humble, may be embowered in the shade of many 
of the most excellent kinds of fruit trees, afford- 
ing not only an abundant supply to the family 
during summer and autumn, but during winter, 
and until strawberries and cherries announce the 
commencement of anew pomonal year. 

A few hours, inthe morning and evening, could 
be devoted to a fruit garden, which, without inter- 
fering with the other duties of the farmer, or 
mechanic, would insure the comforts and pleasures 
of its products tothe whole family. 

There is a too general impression, that much 
skill and great labor are indispensable, to manage 
fruit trees successfully ; but the same intelligence 
and attention, which insure a harvest of corn and 
grain, are the only requisite. Those who have 
made the experiment will vouch for the truth of 
this assertion ; and there are but few farmers, 
who are willing to acknowledge, that their neigh- 
bors are more able than themselves, or can use 
the implements of their profession with better 
judgment, adroitness, and success: still they must 
perceive, that there are individuals, in their vicinity, 
of neither greater capacity or means, who exhibit 
vigorous trees and beautiful fruit. Why, then, 
with equal talent and resources, are not such mer- 
itorious experiments imitated ? 

There is one objection, which is very generally 
urged for not establishing a fruit garden,—tlie 
depredations which are committed upon them. To 
prevent this, it is only necessary to make them 
universal, and thus leaving none to intrude,—for 

ll being either in possession of the luxuries which 
they afford, or enabled to purchase them at a 
moderate price, the temptation to plunder is remov- 
ed. Who, but the most abandoned, robs a corn 
or potato field ? Equally secure would be the fruit 
trees, if they were rendered as common. 

But as to this too common vice, are we not all, 
in some degree, accountable fof its existence ? Is 
it treated with sufficient seriousness? Is not the 
pilfering of fruit thought much too lightly of in 
the community ? and are not children induced to 
view it, as a very slight, and even an excusable 
offence,—something to be laughed at, rather than 
to be denounced ; and all this from the indifference 





| with which parents are aptto regard such trans- 
gressions. In point of criminality, where is the 
difference, between stealing fruit, or the fence 
which encloses it,—an apple or a plough,—cherries 
or silver spoons,—melons, or any other article be- 
longing to the proprietor? If the law has not 
made it theft, it is an offence punishable by a 
heavy fine. Morality is as much outraged, by 
taking a peach, as the spade at the door; and to 
treat such acts, in children, as unworthy of re- 
proof, is a dereliction of duty, which neither vir- 
tue or religion can tolerate ; for the doing wrong 
in the slightest manner, is most often the com- 
mencement of a career of depravity, which brings 
disgrace and ruin upon the deluded or heedless 
offender. 

A man’s ground should be considered as sacred 
as his house; and every article on his estate, as 
secure against robbery, as if it were protected by 
locks andbars. The very fact that most of the 
property of the farmer is exposed, and without any 
other protection than the morals of the people, 
makes it still more imperious, that such an exalted 
sense of honor and honesty should be incul- 
cated, as to give not only security to the products 
of rural industry, but a confidence beyond the 
sanctity of the laws. Of what value are morals, 
which are limited by the statute book, and consist 
in doing whatever does not subject the individ- 
ual to the penalties of the criminal code? But 
placing this subject in the most favorable light, for 
those who have been in the habit, of either 
deeming it of such little moment as not to merit 
grave consideration, or as a foible incident to 
youth, and not very objectionable at any age, still 
they are bound to change their conduct ;—this, 
politeness and common decency of manners require. 
If they believe there is no great harm in taking, 


to first ask permission. If what is desired, is of 
small value, it will most commonly be cheerfully 
granted, and the donor is happy to have it in his 
power, to do an act of kindness, and the receiver, 
if not grateful, he at least has the satisfaction of 
reflecting that he has acted like an honest 
man, and a christian, and that he has observed the 
courtesies of life. Should, however, the owner re- 


was of greater value than had been presumed, and 
thus an injury has been prevented ; or he was not 
of a generous disposition; and then comes the 
ejaculation,—thank God there are but few such 
men! let the odium be upon him; our hands are 
unstained. 

On the continent of Europe there are but few 
fences in the country ; the grounds are unprotect- 
ed even on the highways, and although burdened 
by grape vines and trees loaded with delicious fruit, 
no one thinks of taking the smallest quantity, with- 
out the approbation of the proprietor. Lady Mor- 
gan observes, in her travels, ‘that property of this 
description is held sacred, in proportion, as it lies 
exposed. Having alighted from our carriage, to 
spare the spring, in a rough road that wound 
through a wilderness of fruit trees, Lasked a boy 
who was lying reading under one of these, whether 
I might take an apple: he replied coolly, “they are 
not mine.” But you sometimes help yourself, | 
dare say. He raised his head, and looking at me, 
with an expression of humorous sarcasm, he replied, 
“ You mean that I steal; do you not, madam? No, 
madam, it is better to ask for one, than to turn 
thief for an apple.” ’ 





there is much of rudeness in not having the civility | 


fuse the boon, there is still consolation; either it?‘ } : 
impressions are still prevalent on this subject, it 





If horticultural societies were established in 
each county, for no other purpose than to collect 
seeds, buds, scions and plants, for distribution, 
much could be effected ina few years towards 
covering our naked fields with fruit trees, A 
very small fund would be sufficient for this pur- 
pose, and when the members had obtained the 
best varieties, how rapidly would they be dissem- 
inated among the inhabitants of every town. Be- 
sides the benefits which would be derived from 
an abundance of excellent fruit, vegetable gar- 
dens would naturally claim more attention, and a 
taste for flowers and ornamental trees and shrubs 
would soon be induced, and at last universally 
prevail. 

With the picturesque topograpRical features 
which Massachusetts presents, nothing is want- 
ing torender its scenery as interesting, and its 
villages as beautiful, as those of any other coun- 
try. In England scarcely a cottage exists, that is 
not surrounded by fruit trees, shrubs, and flowers, 
while the neat esculent compartinent,—often con- 
taining less than a rood of land, supplies much 
of the food for the industrious inmates of the 
modest dwelling. In Holland and Germany it is 
the general attention which all ranks in society 
bestow upon the grounds about their habitations, 
which gives such a pleasing aspect to those coun- 
tries. 

Why then should not such examples be emu- 
lated in the United States, where the industrious 
are so independent in their rights, and domestic 
circumstances ; where there are infinitely greater 
means, within the command of the cultivators of 
the soil; where each is the lord of the domain 
on which he resides, and garners up its undivided 
harvest, free and exempt from all exactions, 

Besides the pleasure, comfort and economical 
advantages, which are derivable from well man- 
aged fruit and vegetable gardens, their sanative 
influence is of inestimable value,—not only as 
respects the fortunate families which directly 
participate in the various products they afford, 
but the whole community. That fruit is not 
merely healthy, but is even an antidote and cure 
for many diseases, there is not the least doubt. 
We have the opinion of the ablest physicians, in 
support of this position; but as very erroneous 


is believed, that the following extract will be read 
with interest ;—at least by all lovers of good 
fruit. 
Accept assurances of my great respect. 
H. A,S. DEARBORN. 


Brinley Place, ) 
Dec. 20, 1830. § 


EXTRACT NO, XXXII. 
From the Annales D’ Horticulture. 
The Utility of Fruit for the Preservation of Health. 
One of the best aliments, and the best appro- 
priated to the different ages of life, is that which 
our fruits afford. They present to man a light 
nourishment, of easy digestion, and produce a 
chyle admirably adapted to the functions of the 
human body. But in the use of fruits, care 
should be taken, that they are fully ripe and of a 
good quality. Those which a delicate paléite 
does not relish, are not, in general, healthy ; those 
which are green, or have not obtained perfect 
maturity, are very injurious, and often occasion 
diseases, especially when the stomach is feeble or 
when they are eaten for a longtime. It has been 
remarked, that children and females have a par- 
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ticular taste for green fruit, and this taste has be- 


come too common among all classes, either from | 
poverty or ignorance. Thoroughly ripe fruit, 'think it our duty to introduce the following pas- 
eaten with bread, is perhaps the most innocent of | 


all aliments, and will even insure health and | 
strength, The author of this article, has made 
the experiment. He passed a whole year, with- 
out taking any other food, than fruit, bread and | 
water, without his power, or vigor, having been 

diminished in the least, notwithstanding the great 

exercise which he constantly took. 

There are fruits, which when perfectly ripe, can 
be eaten to excess, without inconvenience, Such 
as grapes, cherries, and currants; the other kinds 
never occasion ill consequences, if they are eaten 
only to satisfy the demands of nature. They are | 
injurious, when large quantities are taken into the | 
stomach, already filled with viands, and other food. 
There are certain stomachs with which fruits do 
not equally well agree ; but still they are not in- 
jurious in such cases if taken with moderation. 
That kind of laxness which certain fruits pro- 
duce,—such as melons, peaches, apricots, &e, is 
prevented, by taking a glass of wine after having 
eaten them. 

It is much to be regretted, that our country is so 
generally devoid of fruit, when it can be so easily 
raised and at such a trifling expense, The small 
number of fruit trees, which are to be seen around 
our villages, are generally of very inferior kinds; 
and it scems that the people are disposed, in or- 
dertorender them more unhealthy, to cut the 
fruits before they are ripe. It isin conformity to 
an order of things, so adverse to the public good, 
that on the one side the privation of fruit renders 
the regimen of the inhabitants unfavorable to 
health, and on the other, the custom of eating 
bad and imperfectly ripe fruit, occasions sickness. 

This state of things, so pernicious to the happi- 
hess of the country, must continue, as long as the 
ignorance of the people, in reijation to the first 
wants of life, reigns throughout the departments, 
It is the duty of the independent proprietors, to 
enlighten the laborious cultivators of the soil, and 
to encourage them to plant orchards of fruit trees, 
There should not exist a cottage to which there is 
annexed any land, without having some good 
fruit trees about it. This kind of crop, which is 
so easily obtained, would be a great nutritive re- 
source for the inhabitants, not only during sum- 
iter, but the whole of the year; for plums, apples 
and pears can be readily dried. This variety, be- 
ing introduced into the dietetic regimen, would 
contribute, not a little, to the health of the people. 


The numerous advantages, which the laboring 
classes may derive from the cultivation of good kinds 
of fruits, are better understood in Germany, than in 
France, although the natural advantages which 
our soil affords ere much superior, In traversing 
the territories of Germany, there is to be seen 
near each habitation, a vineyard or a garden of 
fruit trees. The villages are surrounded with 
them, and there are but few families, who do not 
make use of fruits, during the summer, and pre- 

erve a certain quantity for winter. The surplus 
soll in the cities, There are to be seen, upon 

e Rhine and other rivers of Germany, boats 

aden with dried apples, pears and plums. These 
fruits are objects of considerable commercial im- 
portance, It is desirable that the departmental 
horticultural societies should offer premiums, to 
encourage the proprietors of small estates to plant 





As this belief is sufficiently general, that fruits 
produce diseases, and especially the dysentery, we 


sage, in relation to this subject, which is to be 
found in the advice to the people upon their health, 
by Tissot. A 

‘ There is a pernicious prejudice, with which all 
are too generally imbued,— it is, that fruits are 
injurious in the dysentery, and that they produce 
and increase it. There is not, perhaps, a more 
false prejudice. 

‘ Bad fruits, and those which have imperfectly | 
ripened, in unfavorable seasons, may occasion 
cholics and sometimes diarrhceas,—oftener con- 
stipations and diseases of the nerves and skin, but 
never epidemic dysentery. Ripe fruits, of all 
kinds, and especially those of summer, are the 
true preservatives against this malady. The 
greatest injury they can do, is in dissolving the 
humors, and particularly the bile, of which they 
are the true dissolvents, and occasion a diarrhoea ; 
but even this diarrhcea is a protection against 
the dysentery. It has not been observed, that 
this disease is more common during those seasons 
when fruits are very abundant, Itis also believ- 
ed that it is more rare and less severe than here- 
tofore, and this can surely be attributed, if it is) 
true, but to the more numerous plantations of 
fruit trees, which has rendered fruit very com- 
mon, 

‘Whenever the dysentery has prevailed, I have 
eaten less animal food and more fruit, and I have 
never had the slightest attack. Several physicians 
have adopted the name regimen. 

‘ I have seen eleven patients in the same house ; 
nine were obedient to the directions given and ate 
fruit; they recovered. The grandmother and a 
child which she was most partial to, died. She 
prescribed to the child burnt wine, oil, powerful 
aromatics, and forbade the use of fruit; it died. 
She followed the same course and met the like 
fate, 

‘ This disease was destroying a Swiss regiment, 
which was stationed in a garrison in the southern 
part of France. The captain purchased the 
grapes of several acres of vines, The sick sol- 
diers were either carried to the vineyard, or were 
supplied with’ grapes from it, if they were too fee- 
ble 10 be removed. They ate nothing else; not 
another died,—or were any more attacked with 
the complaint, after they commenced eating 
grapes. 

‘A minister was attacked with the dysentery, 
and the medicines which were administered gave 
no relief; he saw by accident, some red currants, 
and had a great desire to eat them ; he ate three 
pounds, between seven o’clock in the morning 
and nine o’clock in the evening; he was better | 
during the day, and entirely cured the next,’ 

I could accumulate a great number of like 
facts, but the above are sufficient to convince the 
-most ineredulous. Far from prohibiting the use | 





| of fruits, when the dysentery prevails, too many | 


of them cannot be eaten, The discretions of | 
the police instead of interdicting them should | 
cause the markets to be abundantly supplied with | 
them, This is a truth, which intelligent persons | 
no longer doubt, Experience has demonstrated 
it, and it is founded in reason, since fruits re- 


| 
move all the causes of dysentery. 








Slavery.—The Georgia Senate, by a vote of 38 to} 
30, have refused to repeal a law prohibiting the im- | 





fruit trees of the best kinds. 


portation of slaves into that State. 


From Prince’s Pomological Manual, now in press. 


Pounp. Pr.cat, Coxe. Fes. NEw AM. GARD. 
Cordelier, or large Cordelier,of English authors. 


Next to the White Doyenné pear, the present 
variety is the most common in this vicinity, it being 
of so great a size and subserving such useful pur- 
poses, that all desire to possess it. It is the largest 
of all the older class of pears, and there are but 
three or four of those more recently introduced 
that can compare with it in this respect. It often 
weighs from twentyfive to thirty ounces, and one 
exhibited in New Jersey about four years since, 
weighing forty and a half ounces. It is of uniform 
shape, full and round at the head, and diminishing 
gradually to the stalk, which is large and long; 
the skin is of a greenish hue,with a brownish russet 
cheek next thesun; the flesh is solid,and when 
cooked, acquires a red color, This fruit is not 
suitable for the table, but is esteemed for baking 
and preserving. It will keep till late in the spring 
and may be used from time to time as required for 
the above purposes, It is preferable to allow the 
the pears to hang onthe trees until late, when 
after gathering they should be packed away in 
chaff, or wrapped in paper, which by excluding 
the atmosphere, keeps them from drying and pre- 
serves their freshness, consequently rendering them 
more juicy and tender, and when so treated they 
become towards spring of a yellow color, and 
the russet cheek acquires a fine tinge of red. 

The tree grows exceedingly strong even from its 
first advance, and its progress is very rapid, perhaps 
none more so, forming one of the largest of its 
class, and being also exceedingly hardy, and subject 
tono maladies or defects. Large quantities of the 
fruit are put up in this vicinity in barrels for the 
markets of New York and for exportation. 

Swan’s Ecc. Pr. car. For. Coxe, 
Poired’ Auch, of some gardens. 


This fruitis of medium size, and the form elip- 
tical ; the skin is green, slightly tinged with brown 
or russet ; the flesh quite melting, and abounding 
with juice of an agreeable musky flavor. Its peri- 
od of maturity is November, and it may with atten 
tion be preserved for some times 

Miller does not descibe this pear, and Forsyth 
after quoting the Poire d’euf, or Egg pear of Du- 
hamel, copies about half of the description of that 
variety, and adds thereto some further remarks of 
little import, and varies the time of ripening. 
In truth, however, these fruits would appear to be 
very distinct and Duhamel states the time of ripen- 
ing of the Egg pear to be the end of August or 
beginniug of September. 

ANGLETERRE DE Noisetre, Pr. car. 
Grosse Angleterre de Noisette. Bon Jard, 

This is a recent seminal production, said to have 
been raised by the person whose name is attached 
to it, and to be a variety of the Angleterre of a 
larger size and later at maturity. 

Beavty or Brussers, Pr. car. 
Belle de Bruxelles. Duh. Calvel. Dic. d’Agric. 
Belle d’aow. Bon Jard. ? 


This fruit has the form of a Beurré ; the skin 
which is previously green, becomes yellowish at 
the period of maturity, which is during the month 
of October; the flesh is white, delicate, and of 
agreeable flavor, and the tree is of thrifty growth. 
The Dict. d’Agriculture givesa very similar de- 
scription, but the Bon Jardinier describes it as a 
superb fruit of good quality, and ripening in August. 
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Varuaste Communications.—We should be | 
very insensible or ungrateful not to acknowledge | 
with gratitude the numerous favors, for which we | 
are indebted, and by which the public is benefited, 
emanating from the pen of our enlightened and 
patriotic correspondent, Gen. H, A. 8. Dearsonn. 
We are happy to perceive that bis efforts to irradi- 
ate the path of the American cultivator with the 
lights of European science, as well as those 
which can be elicited from cisatlantic sources, 
are well appreciated ; as his articles are widely | 
diffused hy the courtesy and discernment of our 
editorial brethren. Our warmest thanks are als3 | 
due for the constantly increasing number of in- | 


telligent eorrespondents. 


AGRICULTURAL MEETING. 
Ata meeting of a number of Farmers of Rut- 
land, and the neighboring towns, at Capt. Wm. | 


pearance which to the horticulturist, need not be | cattle to graze without injury to the trees, they are 
described ; and all for the want of a little trim- | engrafted about six feet from the ground, and the 


ming in season. 


MR TUTTLE’S ORCHARD | 


limbs generally take a direction upwards more than 
usual, 
reach, they are preserved by putting bows on the 


As the trees however are not yet out of 


Was set partly in 1824 and partly in 1825, on| eck of the animals and also on one of the fore 


strong loamy land. There are about 80 trees, | 
The land has been cultivated till the last year | 
and kept in good heart. The trees look healthy | 
and some of them quite large for their age. Some | 
attention has been paid to trimming, but more of 
it would have added greatly te the beauty and | 
value of the orchard, 
MR CHAFFIN’S OKCHARD 

Is partly in Acton and partly in Littleton, It 
consists of 114 treesset in 1826, on land of rather 
more than ordinary quality. It had been cultiva- 
ted and laid down in 1825,and has been mowed 
ever since. Had it been ploughed and cultivated 
two or three years, the trees would have been much 
benefited, as the roots would have extended them- 


legs and connecting the bows witha small iron rod, 
Mr Bennett has a nursery of his own, from which 
he took the stocks—assisted personally in setting 
them inthe orchard, and engrafted them himself 
in the year 1829, excepting those set out in that 
year and the present being about one hundred which 
had been engrafted in the nursery. Mr Bennett’s 
object was to preserve any new varieties of fruit, 
us he might choose, and engraft the rest ; but being 
disappointed in all the specimens of the first fruits 
he gave up the object and engrafted the whole, 
The tops of the trees are of course small, but they 
are generally thrifty and in a year or two will be- 
come proportioned to the bodies. It will be neces- 
sary however to cultivate the soil at least for a few 
feet around the trees, and to add a little manure, 


Butman’s, on the 27th ult. for the purpose of con-| selyes to a greater distance. They have however |! order to make the trees continue thrifty, 


sulting on the adoption of measures to promote the | 
agricultural interest in this vicinity, 

The Hon. Moses Srrone was appointed Chair- 
man, and Wm. Fay, Secretary, 

After some discussion in which it was argued 
and urged, with much earnestness and zeal, that 
something ought to be done to promote the Agri- 
cultural Interest in this vicinity,—It was unani- 
mously 

Resolved, that the Farmers of Rutland and_ the 
neighboring towns, form themselves into a society 
denominated an Agricultural Society. 

On motion, Messrs Heman Spafford, Robert 
Pierpont and Wm. Green, were appointed a com- 
mittee to draw up a constitution for said Society, 
and report at the next meeting. 

Voted, that the meeting adjourn to meet at the 
Court House in Rutland, on the first Tuesday in 
January next, at one o’clock, P. M. 

Voted, That the Secretary cause the proceedings 
of this meeting to be published, and therein to 
solicit the attendance of the Farmers of Rutland 
and the neighboring towns, 

WM. FAY, Sec’y. 


From the Concord Gazette. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORTS. 

The Committee on Fruit and Forest Trees, Shrubs 
and Farms, consisting of Josian Apams, Ben- 
gamin F. Varnum, Revuspen Brown, Jr., and 
Moses Wuirtney, Esq’s respectfully Report. 
That Premiums have been claimed only for 

Apple Orchards and Farms—The Competitors for 

the premiums on Orchards are:—Capt. Francis 

Richardson, of Billerica; Mr Horace Tuttle, and 

Robert Chaffin, of Acton; Mr George M. Barrett, 

of Concord; and Mr Nathaniel 8. Bennet, of 

Framingham. 





CAPT, RICHARDSON’S ORCHARD 


Has 132 trees which were set in the spring of 
1825, They were then very small and not thrifty ; 
being placed however in a good soil which has 
heen cultivated, and manured, most of them have 
recovered and some of them are of good size and 
thrifty. They do not however appear to have 
been trimmed at all; the trunks of many of them 
are much too short; the branches are crowded 


a healthy appearance, though they are not large. | 
They were well set in holes of three or four feet | 
diameter, which were fitted with a rich soil, and | 
the roots within those limits have been cultivated 
with great care. If Mr Chaffin will plough his 
land the next season, and manure and _ cultivate it | 
two years in every four, and will also take off. 
many more of the limbs, which should have been | 
removed when small, he will in a few years see a_ 
very beautiful orchard. The limbs should not be | 
suffered to cross each other, nor to tend either | 
toward the ground or into the middle of the tree, | 
and the sooner sttch branches are cut the better. | 
A small twig, growing in a right direction, should 
be left to the exclusion of any other however thrif- | 
ty. MrC. seemed willing to be instructed and did 
not pretend to any of that sapience which the in- | 
experienced are so apt to assume. The Commit- 
tee are confident he will not feel injured by these 
suggestions, which are made for the benefit of 
others who may be exposed to the same errors. 
MR BARRETT’S ORCHARD 

Is large, containing above 200 trees, exclusive 
of the 50 at the west part of it, which received 
the Society’s third premium in 1826. The or- 
chard is situated on the southern declivity of a 
hill of good soil and in a healthy state of cultiva- 
tion. There is a considerable variety of well se- 
lected fruit, the trees being many of them ina 
bearing state. They were mostly raised by him- 
self in the nursery, They were set out in the 
spring of 1822, and appear to have been well 
attended to, many of them being quite large and 
thrify. Many of them have been well trimmed 
but some of them have suffered in this particular, 

MR BENNETT’S ORCHARD 

Is very large and occupies six different lots, 
which are separated only by stone walls and the 
road. The trees are about 540 in number, and 
were set out some in every year from 1825, to 1830. 
The trees are seta little lessthan two rods apart 
excepting that, between every two rows, a space 
is left of four rods, and, in some instances, this 
space is left also cross wise making the trees stand 
in squares of four trees each. There issome varie- 
ty in the manner, but the effect and object, in each 
case is to let in the sun’s rays so as to make the land 








into the middle of the tree, and present an ap- 


productive for other purposes, In order to suffer 


Trimming has been purposely omitted this year 
as the stocks were large and long, and required all 
the top that could be obtained, It will be in sea- 
son next year, when Mr B. proposes to attend to 
it, The soil is good—consisting oi a hill of strong 
loam, some parts mixed with gravel, inclining to 
the southeast; and also a piece of low land of 
strong loam. The whole is at present laid down 
to grass except one piece which is planted with 
corn. 

Your Committee recommend that Premiums be 
awarded as follows: 

To Mr Narn’t 8. Benner, of Framingham, the 

Ist Premium on Orchards, $15,00 
To Mr Georce M. Barrer, of Concord, the 

2d Premium of $12,00 
To Mr Horace Turrze, of Acton, the 3d Pre- 

mium of $10,00 

In awarding the premiums on Orchards, your 
Committee have been governed rather by the spi- 
rit than the letter of the offers made by the Trus- 
tees, They have considered the expression,’ 
‘ best thrifly state,” to mean the best state— taking 
thriftiness into view among all the other circum- 
stances, JOSIAH ADAMS, 

For the Committee, 





LARGE HOGS, 

But a few weeks since we published an account 
of large Hogs. By way of appendix we now add 
that a dead hog 20 months old was carried through 
Warren last week which weighed no less than 
712 pounds, and was bought by Mr Benjamin Hall 
of Bristol, The animal was bred in Swanzey, by 
Mr Richard Leisure, and may fairly excite the 
emulation of all growers of pork, in the flourish- 
ing county of which Swanzey is a part. 





Large Heifer.—Moses Smith, of Flatbush Hill, 
is now fatting a three years’ old Heifer, which is 
supposed to be the largest ever fatted in this county. 
She weighs 1829 pounds.— Brooklyn Adv. 

Horticulture. —Thomas Cody, gardener of Co 
modore Chauncey, at the Navy Yard, in this villag 
has leftat this office a Savoy Cabbage weighing 
nine pounds anda half, without the stalk and 
under leaves, It is considered large for that pecu- 
liar kind, which was produced from foreign seed, 
by Mr Cody.— Brooklyn Adv. 
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COARSE GRAIN, 

Massrs Epvitors—It has been a question with 
farmers what they should do with their coarse 
grain, when the Temperance Reformation shall 
have stopped the distilleries—Let me tell them 
keep more stock and feed them with it. I have 
made the trial and find it more profitable than to 
sell my coarse grain to distillers. Make the trial 
with a dozen or tweuty pigs. Value them at their 
market price when young ; then keep an account 
of the course grain you give them, at the market 
price, You will find on selling the pork a hand- 
some profit for your trouble.—Gen, of Temp. 


Ship Timber—Several lots of ship timber have 
been sent down the Canal, from this place the 
present season, which, we learn has turned to good 
account. There is no doubt that all such sticks 
as will answer, are worth much more for that than 
for any other purpose to which they can be put 
hereabouts. And it should be borne in mind that 
a great portion of the timber which is most val- 
uable for that purpose, is of littke worth for any 
other, even for fuel, as it costs as much to work it 
up as it is worth after it is done. Those who are 
about to cut timber should take this into consider- 
ation, and save all such sticks as will answer the 
purpose, in doing which they will doubtless find 
their account in the course of the next season. We 
understand that some of that which has been sent 
down the present season, was carted from twelve 
to fifteen miles, and paid well fer the transporta- 
tion.—.Mass. Spy. 





The durability. of posts used in making fences 
is a matter of great importance to our farmers, and 
will continue so as long as the present system of 
fencing is continued, We are informed that the 
shakers at Union Village, have been in the habit 
of making oak posts as durable as locust,by a 
very simple and easy process,—This is merely to 
bore a liole in that part of the post which will be 
just at the surface of the earth, with such a slope as 
will carry it just below the surface, and fill it 
with salt. This, it is said, will preserve the tim- 
ber from decaying for a long time ; and from the 
knowledge we have of the influence of salt in 
preserving ship timber when treated in a some- 
what similar manner, we have no doubt of its 
being an excellent method. 





Imprisonment for Debt.—A meeting was held in 
Philadelphia, on Wednesday last, to take measures 
for ameliorating the laws on this subject. 


SIGN §,0F PROSPERITY. 
FROM THE CHINESE. 


Where spades grow bright, and idle swords grow dull; 
Where jails are empty, and where barns are full; 
Where church paths are with frequent feet out-worn ; 
Law court-yards weedy, silent, and forlorn ; 

Where doctors foot it, and where farmers ride ; 

Where age abounds, and youth is multiplied ; 

Where these signs are, they clearly indicate 

happy people, and well-governed state. 





Mason’s Pocket Farrier, 


Comprising a general description of that noble and use- 
ful animal the Horse ; fifth edition, with additions. To 
which is added a Prize Essay on Mules. By S. W. Pome- 
|roy, Esq. of Brighton, Mass And an appendix, contain- 
|ing observations and recipes for the cure of most of the 
common distempers incident to Horses, Oxen, Cows, 
| Calves, Sheep, Lambs, Swine, Dogs, &c, selected from 
| different authors. And an Addenda, containing the annals | 
| of the Turf, American Stud Book, mode of training, rules 
of Racing, &c. 

Just published and for sale by R. P. & C. Williams, 18 
and 20 Cornhill. 

Also, on liberal terms, a large assortment of Agricultu- | 
ral, Historical, Theological, Law, and other Books. | 
Persons selecting Libraries, will find it for their advan- | 
tage to call. 6t Dec. 31. 


Notice. 
Messrs WINSHIPS have a bundle of Shrubs, left 
sometime since at Doolittle’s City Tavern, by a Provi- 


| 





considered expedient to remove them to Brighton, in or- 
der to save them. The owner may have them by appli- 
cation to the New England Farmer Office. 3t Dec. 31. 
Black Currant Wine. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, 52 North 
Market Street— 

A few dozen bottles of superior old Black Currant 
Wine, made by a gentleman in this vicinity ; an account 
of its astringent and detergent properties in various com- 
plaints, and particularly the Sore Throat, will be found 
in the New England Farmer, vol. v. page 567, written by 
Samuel W. Pomeroy, Esq. and the late Dr John G. Coffin. 
Price 75 cts. per bottle—also, a few bottles of old White 
Dutch Currant Wine, price 50 cts. per bottle. Dec. 31, 





Bartram Botanic Garden and Nursery, Kingsessing, 
near Philadelphia. 

This old and celebrated establishment is 4 miles from 
the centre square, three miles from Market-street bridge, 
and a half mile below Gray’s ferry, on the west bank of 
the Schuylkill. It is the oldest botanical garden in the 
United States, having been begun in 1720 by the elder 
John Bartram, who was the American botanist to the 
king, until the Revolution, and it has since been cultivat- 
ed by his children and grand children. 

The garden originally contained about eight acres, 
chiefly planted with native trees, shrubs, &c, and became 
the seminary from whence American vegetables were 
distributed to Europe, and other regions of the civilized 
world. 

The present proprietor has added an extensive collec- 
tion of green house plants, a thriving young vineyard, 
and several acres of nursery, well stocked with a genera 
assortment of the finest fruit trees, grape vines, orna- 
mental trees and shrubs, &c, which are sold at reasona- 
ble prices, and are sent to all parts of the United States. 

American indigenous trees, shrubs, and plants, or their 
seeds, suitable for sending to Europe, are supplied in as- 
sortments from $5 to $500, or more. 


Orders for trees, plants, or seeds, from this garden, left 
with Messrs G. Thorburn & Son, seedsmen, New York; 
George M. Coates, No. 49 Market-street, Philadelphia ; 
J. B. Russell, No. 52 North Market-street, Boston ; or 
addressed, per mail, (post paid) to the proprietor, at the 
garden, will meet with prompt attention, and the articles 
will be carefully packed, so as to bear the transportation 
in safety. 

Strangers are invited to view the gardens at any time, 
(Sundays excepted) where any information will be cheer- 
fully imparted. 

Printed catalogues of the collection delivered gratis. 

Dec. 24. 2t ROBERT CARR, Proprietor. 


Camellias, Jasmines, &c. 

FOR SALE, at a Nursery in the vicinity of Boston, a 
good collection of Camellias, also Broad, Small and Lon 
leaf Jasmines, Heaths, &c. all large plants, and at mod- 
erate prices—orders left with J. B. Russell, at his Seed 
Store, will be promptly attended to. 4t Dec. 10. 


















o CorREsPoNDENTSs.—We have deterred this week | 
eral communications ; among which are an interesting | 
scussion between Mrs Grirrirx of New Jersey, Dr 
Txacuer of Plymouth, and Dr Smiru of this city, on | 
the theory of the existence of the Queen Bee ; in which | 
some drawings will be introduced illustrative of an im-| 
proved Apiary, and some improvements in Hives— Sug- 
gestions on the Culture of Silk, by W.’ will also appear 
next week—with several other communications. 


_ the 


Al fine Maltese Jack, 
Recently imported from Malta—he is a young, vigorous, 
fine animal. Price 500 dollars—can be seen by applying 
to Mr Russexu at the Farmer office. 








Wanted, 
Volumes 2,3, and 6, of the New England Farmer, to 
complete a set, for which a liberal price will be paid at 
armer office, Boston. Dec. 24. 





dence Wagon; as they were in a perishable state, it was | HAY 








PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
a ” (PROX To 
APPLES, new, - ‘barrel.’ 138 1 50 
ASHES, pot, first sort, ten, 116 00118 00 


earl, first sort, “« '}27 50132 00 


BEANS, white, ‘bushel. 90 1 00 
BEEF, mess, barrel, 8 50 § 75 


“| 713 Te 
S 625 6 50 
pound, il 15 
; « | 6 8 


Cargo, No. I, 

Cargo, No. 2, 
BUTTER, inspected, No. 1, new, 
CHEESE, new milk, 


} 
| 























Skimmed milk, is (iene 3 4 
FLAXSEED, ee | 212 180 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - barrel.| 550 575 

Genesee, eT *')| 837 &6@ 

Alexandria, - | “ | 62% 537 

Baltimore, wharf, - <4 512 52 

GRAIN, Corn, Northern, - |bushel.' 66 68 

Corn, Southern Yellow, - 7 64 65 

Rye, - = 75 80 

Barley, - 46 62 69 

Oats, ae 36 38 

AY, - | cwt. | 60 70 

HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - | ewt. | 900 1000 

HOPS, Ist quality, ae | 1400 15 00 

LIME, 7 - cask. 70 75 

PLAISTER PARIS retails at > | ton. 275 300 

PORK, clear, - ‘barrel.| 16 00) 17 00 

Navy mess. - sid 13 00 14 00 

Cargo, No. I, . | *« | 12 50 13 50 

SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - |bushel.) 175) 2 00 

Red Top (northern) -)] « 62 15 

Lucerne, - |pound 33 38 

Red Clover, (northern) : “ 10) ll 

WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - “ 62) 65 

Merino, full blood, unwashed, “ 35, 42 

Merino, mixed with Saxony, “ 65} 75 

Merino, three fourths washod, “ 56, «bb 

Merino, half blood, - ve 50) 53 

Merino, quarter, - si 38} 42 

Native, washed, . . 52; 58 

Pulled, Lamb’s, firs. sort,  - ‘s 52| 55 

Pulled, Lamb’s, second sort, % 42| 44 

Pulled, “ spinning, firstsort,| « 48) 50 

PROVISION MARKET. 

BEEF, best pieces, - pound. 7 8 

PORK, tresh, best pieces, - “4 6 7 
whole hogs, - 6 5 6 

VEAL, . - “ 4 H 

MUTTON, - . 4 8 

POULTRY, - « 6 9 

BUTTER, ke and tub, : “ 12 15 

Lump, best, - és 1s 20 
EGGS, - | dozen. 12 14 
MEAL, Rye, retail | - |bushel. 81 

Indian, retail, - “ 84 
POTATOES, : o 20 30 
CIDER, [according to quality] barrel.| 1 00) 200 
=—— —_— 


Brrewton Marxet—Monday, Dec. 27, 
[Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot. } 

At Market this day, 537 Cattle, 2007 Sheep, and 424 
Swine. 

Prices.—We report the same as last week, although 
prices were hardly supported, probably in consequence 
of the bad weather. 

Beef Cattle—trom 3,25 to 4,50. We noticed a dozen 
beautiful Cattle, (fed by Mr Sweetser, of Athol) some of 
which would quite equal in weight and quality, the 
Premium Oxen—sale not effected. 

Barrelling Cattle—Mess. 3,50, No. 1, 3,00. 

Sheep—we noticed sales at 1,50, 1,75, 1,83, and 2,25. 

Swine—sales dull; we noticed one lot taken at 44c 
and one at 44c ; a few only were retailed at 5c for Sows 
and 6 for Barrows. 





Prices in New York, December 25. 


FLOUR. New York Superfine, Bbl. 5 12a 5 25 
Western, 5 3la 5 50 
Philadelphia, 5 Wa 5 37 
Baltimore, City, 5 12a5 25 
Do. Howard street, 5 37a 5 44 

GRAIN. Wheat, Northern, bush. 1 05a 1 07 
Western, 1 12a 
Virginia, 1 al 06 
Rye, Northern, 68a 70 
Oats, Northern, 85a 36 
Corn, Southern, 5 a 53 
Do. Yellow, Northern, a 62 
Barley, new, a 7 

WOOL. Common fleece, washed lb. 35a 40 
Merino do. do. 40a 60 
Spinning, pulled a 
Leda. do. Ist quality 48a 6&2 
Do. 2d do. 35a 4 
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vROM FRIENDSHIP’s OF FERING—FOR 183]. 
THE ACCEPTED. 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 
I rHANK you for that downcast look, 
And for that blushing cheek : 
I would not have you raise your eyes, 
I would not have you speak : 
Though mute, I deem you eloquent, 
I ask no other sign, 
While thus your little hand remains 
Confidingly in mine. 


I know you fain would hide from me 
The tell-tale tears that steal 

Unbidden forth, and half betray 
The anxious fears you feel ; 

From friends long-tried and dearly loved 
The plighted bride must part : 

Then freely weep—I could not love 
A cold, unfeeling heart. 


I know you love your cottage home, 
Where in the summer time, 

Your hand has taught the clematis, 
Around the porch to climb: 

Yon casement with the wild rose screen, 
Yon little garden too, 

How many fond remembrances 
Endear them all to you. 


You sich to leave your mother’s roof, 
Though on my suit she smiled, 

And, spurning ev’ry selfish thought, 
Gave up her darling child: 

Sigh not for her, she now may claim 
Kind deeds from more than one ; 

She'll gaze upon her daughter’s smiles 
Supported by her son! 


I thank you for that look—it speaks 
Reliance on my truth; 

And never shall unkindness wound 
Your unsuspecting youth : 

If fate should frown, and anxious thoughts 
Oppress your husband’s mind, 

Oh ! never fear to cling to me,— 
I could not be unkind. 


Come, look upon this golden ring— 
You have no cause to shrink, 

Though oft ’t is galling as the slave’s 
Indissoluble link! 

And look upon yon church, the place 
Of blessing and of prayer ; 

Before the altar hear my vows— 
Who could dissemble there ! 


Come to my home; your bird shall have 
As tranquil a retreat ; 

Your dog shall find a resting place, 
And slumber at your feet : 

And while you turn your spinning wheel, 
Oh! let me hear you sing, 

Or I shall think you cease to love 
Your little golden ring. 





Ffom Lady Morgan’s late Work on France. 


DOMESTIC INDUSTRY IN FRANCE. 

‘Lo the perseverance and enterprise of Monsieur 
Ternaux the French are indebted for the immense 
improvement they have made in the manufacture of 
shawls, to which his attention was drawn by the 








| with a product, which will be a source of labor and 








growing rage of the Parisians for the products of 
the Indian loom. At the period when the Egyptian 
expedition had brought this article into vogue, the 
species of animal which produces the raw material 
was absolutely unknown jn France; and the first 
effort of Monsieur Ternaux was directed to smug- 

ling from a town, some hundred werstes beyond 
Moscow, a specimen of the wool. This was execu- 
ted by one of his riders, who brought the precious 
bale, to the amount only of sixty pounds, concealed 
in a courier’s cushion. The first attempts at imita- 
tion were made with this scanty supply; and it was 
not till after the peace of Tilsit, that he was enabled 
to obtain a second quantity. 

A perfect fac-simile of the shaw] itself was then 
soon effected ; but the borders afforded a permanent 
obstacle, in the high price of French labor ; this ar- 
ticle being entirely manufactured by needle-work.— 
Monsieur Ternaux’s next attempt was, therefore, 
to work the border by the process used in Lyons 
for the figured silks. The excessive price was, 
however, still an obstacle to their sale ; and an infe- 
rior article, made partly of silk, by another house, 
obtained possession of the market. Unsubdued by 
this impediment, Monsieur Ternaux still persevered ; 
and ultimately succeeded in producing shawls, 
which, both for the tissue itself, and the beauty of 
the borders, were not inferior to those of India. 

The next object with the manufacturer was to ob- 
tain a sufficient supply of the wool; and Monsieur 
Ternaux having remarkéd that the Russians, from 
whom he had purchased it, knew the article by the 
name of Persian wool, he directed his researches in 
that quarter; and learned that Thomas Koulikan, in 
his Asiatic expeditions, had brought three hundred 
of the goats which produce it from Thibet; and 
that these animals have multiplied greatly in Bukha- 
ria, and as far as the province of Kerman. Having 
thus determined that these animals throve in forty- 
two degrees of latitude, and in a climate, from its ele- 
vation, much colder than France, and that they also 
resisted the heat of Kerman, which is in the thirti- 
eth degree of latitude, he resolved to attempt their 
naturalization in his own country. 

To ascertain the identity of the animals, and that 
their products in Thibet were precisely the same as 
those in Persia, personal inspection was necessary. 
For this purpose, Captain Baudin, who sailed for 
Calcutta in 1814,,was charged to obtain the true 
Thibet wool. An examination of this product clear- 
ed up all doubt; but the greater work remained of 
obtaining the animals themselves. To this enter- 
prise many difficulties presented themselves, in the 
distance, the dangers of the journey, and the jeal- 
ousies of foreign governments. To succeed, requir- 
ed the services of a man of great courage and inge- 
nuity, acquainted with the Oriental languages, and 
accustomed to perilous and long journeys. It re- 
quired also the direct intervention of the French 
ministry, to dispose the Russian government in its 
favor. Fortunately, the Duc de Richelieu, whose 
relations with that country gave him immense fa- | 
cilities, took up the matter with warmth; and a 
Mons. Amadee Jaubert (who was sent express,) af- 
ter having been compelled to abandon two hundred 
goats in the steppes of the Oural, and having en- 
countered the greatest difficulties, from the sickness | 
of the animals, from wolves, from the barbarous | 
hordes inhabiting the country through which he 
passed, and from hunger and thirst, succeeded in 
embarking from the Crimea five hundred and sixty- 
eight animals, two hundred and forty of the pure | 
breed, and three hundred of a mixed race; six Buk- 
harian sheep, eight kids, seven young mothers, and 
seven males. 

By the success of this well-combined and fortu- 
nate enterprise, a single manufacturer has bestowed 
on his country a new and profitable object of agri- 
cultural industry, and has enriched its manufactures 


profit as long as wealth and taste shall remain in Eu- 
rope. 


to improve the breed of sheep, and obtain the finer 
qualities of wool, from indigenous sources. Havin 
made his first attempts at imitating the Indian shawls 
with merino wool, his attention was early fixed on 
this product, and the animal from which it is obtain- 
ed. The improvement of the breed of sheep had 
been a favorite object with the minister Colbert ; and 
when a certain Mons. Cudot, a cloth manufacturer, 
was nearly sinking under the expenses of his at- 
tempts to make fine cloths in opposition to the Ley- 
den looms, he succeeded in saving his protege, by a 
trick, which perfectly answered his intention. By 
his persuasion, Louis the Fourteenth was induced to 
wear a coat of this manufacture; and, when on a 
parti de chasse, to praise very much its texture and 
colors: the result was, that his courtiers (and their 
courtiers in turn) all made a point of procuring a 
similar dress. The cloth sold rapidly, and at a high 
price ; the manufactory at Sedan was saved, and be- 
came the parent of that of Rheims, which, for a 
long time, remained famous for this stuff, which was 
afterwards known by the name of silerie. 

To the improvement of the French breed of 
sheep, Monsieur Ternaux has contributed, by the 
importation of various approved races, from Spain, 
from England, and from Egypt ; and he has publish- 
ed several pamphlets to diffuse a knowledge of the 
points to be attended to in the conduct of this im- 
portant branch of agriculture. To the manufactures 
of Monsieur Ternaux, dispersed through different 
parts of France, commerce is indebted for a vast va- 
riety of new products; more especially for that 
beautiful, light texture, now so perfectly imitated in 
England, which is known by the name of merinos. 
He also, I believe, it was, that invented the process 
for stamping patterns in relief, on cloth ;—for the 
covers of tables, and other ornamental purposes. 

As the popular representative of Paris in the 
Chamber of Deputies, this gentleman’s name is well 
known to English politicians. He is said to possess 
immense wealth; and, if industry, ingenuity, an en- 
lightened and comprehensive mind, and a patriot- 
ism that sees the prosperity of his country in the 
comfort and happiness of its people, and pursues 
that object with incorruptible honesty and unwearied 
perseverance, be just titles to eminence— 

‘ Well has he won it—may he wear it long.’ 





The night before Pius the seventh died, he sent for 
Col. M—-,who had been extremely kind to him while 
he was a prisoner at Valence, and presented him with 
a superb silver-gilt cup, rescued from the papal treas- 
ury, which he begged him to accept as a mark of his 
gratitude and esteem. Col. M——, felt some con- 
scientious scruples about taking so magnificent a 
present. ‘Perhaps your Holiness is not aware,’ said 
he, ‘that you are making this valuable, and almost 
consecrated present to a heretic. I am of the church 
of Geneva.’ ‘ What has that to do with it ?’ said the 
Pope, with a flash cf animation. Then, closing his 
heavy eyes, he added, in an eXhausted tone, but with 


| great solemnity,‘ Are we not all children of the 


same Father ?’—Lady Morgan’s Fimce. 
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But perhaps a greater benefit still was conferred 
on France, by the efforts made by Mons. Ternaux, 
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